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are still worshippers of the man on horseback, booted 
and spurred, and wearing the obsolete sword. The man 
of peace, of business, of invention, of great schemes 
for material development, excites our admiration, but it 
is the mailed heroes who move men to enthusiasm and 
lead them on to approved murder. But unless the 
mission of Christ is to fail, all this will change." 



Mr. John Sampson of Washington, D. C, 
Th " ^Tly <l sends us the following comment on a re- 

cent remark of Rear Admirable Luce of 
the United States Navy : 

"Rear Admiral Luce of the United States Navy is 
reported as saying, in his recent address at the opening 
of the new naval war college : 

" ' Any future problems in the destiny of man will 
be worked out through the instrumentality of the sword. 
There is no escaping it.' 

"Despite his last sentence, one is apt to think that, 
considering the Admiral's profession, the wish is father 
to the thought. For what, indeed, would please Admiral 
Luce better than a new war, to which the United States, 
for instance, would be a party, and in which the Admiral 
would have a chance to distinguish himself? With 
Admiral Luce, the arts of peace, in this year of our Lord, 
1903, are less potent than the arts of war; Christianity, 
with its doctrines of peace on earth and goodwill to 
man, is a failure ; arbitration is an iridescent dream ; and 
the destiny of the race must still be worked out through 
legalized murder on a national scale — through the curse 
of all peoples and all ages. The writer repudiates the 
Admiral's assumption, and doubts whether the Admiral 
himself really believed it. But whether he did or not, 
he should not have said it. To teach such a doctrine to 
the youth of America is a crime, for it makes them not 
only less careful as to the preservation of national peace, 
but it makes it easy for them to find an excuse for war. 
That a man capable of forming or expressing such an 
opinion should rise to an important place in the United 
States government is at once a mystery and a disgrace." 



The Canal 
Treaty. 



The defeat' of the Panama Canal Treaty 
in the Colombian Senate on the 12th of 
August was not much of a surprise to any 
one who had followed the dispatches from Bogota. So 
far as can be gathered from the reports, the ostensible 
ground of action of the Senate was that the Constitution 
of Colombia would be violated by the ratification of the 
Convention in its existing form. We suspect, however, 
that back of this was a still more powerful motive, the 
fear that if the United States ever came into possession 
of the canal property by lease, this country would in some 
emergency take over the whole isthmus and assume ab- 
solute sovereignty over it. This fear may be wholly 
groundless, but some of the doings of our government 
during the last five years make it entirely excusable. 
We do not anticipate that this action of the Colombian 
Senate will — at least while Secretary Hay is in office — 



produce any disturbance of the friendly relations of the 
two countries. A form of agreement will probably be 
found that will satisfy the Colombian authorities, and 
the construction of the canal not be seriously delayed. 
There of course remains the alternative of the Nicara- 
guan route, for which a new plea will be made by its 
friends. But this is not likely to be seriously considered 
for the present. The suggestion in some quarters that, if 
Colombia declines to give the right of way to construct the 
canal, our government will be justified in seizing and an- 
nexing the isthmus, is the language of robbers ; and rob- 
bery, besides being base in itself, never promotes civili- 
zation, whether done by an individual or by a nation. 
The Panama canal ought to be built by Colombia her- 
self, if she were able to do it. Since she is not able the 
next thing would be for it to be built, neutralized and 
controlled by the maritime powers jointly, as we have 
said in the past. This not being practicable in the 
present state of opinion, an honorable and satisfactory 
way will doubtless be found for its construction and 

operation by the United States. 

■ « ♦ » ■ 

Brevities. 

. . . The American Peace Society will be represented 
at the International Peace Congress, which opens at 
Rouen, France, on the 22d inst, by Edwin D. Mead, 
Lucia Ames Mead, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Miss Lyra 
Dale Trueblood, and possibly others. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mead and Miss Trueblood are already in Europe, and 
Secretary Trueblood expects to sail from Boston on the 
10th inst., on the "Mayflower." On account of the 
Secretary's absence in Europe, the Advocate of Peace 
for October will be issued late in the month. 

. . . The twenty-first conference of the International 
Law Association will open at Antwerp, Belgium, on the 
29th inst. and continue for four days. The Conference 
will be presided over by M. Auguste Beernaert, Minister 
of State, Ex- President of the Belgian Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Papers from the United States will be presented 
by Frederic Cunningham, Esq., of Boston, on " The Mon- 
roe Doctrine applied to International Arbitration," Dean 
Gregory, of the Iowa University Law School, on "Juris- 
diction over Foreign Ships in Territorial Waters," Le 
Roy Parker, of Buffalo, on " International Agreement 
for the Treatment of Anarchism," and B. F. Trueblood 
on " A Regular International Advisory Congress." 

. . . Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, senior counsel for the 
United States in the Venezuelan arbitration, left Paris 
on August 25th for The Hague, where the case is to be 
begun on the 3d of this month. 

. . . Hon. Robert Baker, member of Congress from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is a strong opponent of war and does 
not believe in training men to the art of man-killing. In 
a letter giving his reasons for declining to appoint a 
cadet at the naval academy, he recently wrote : 

" I wish to say that I most emphatically differ from 
those who contend that war is unavoidable. To my 
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mind it is as morally cowardly for a nation to make such 
a plea as its excuse for training men in the art of mur- 
der as it was for individuals to contend that their honor 
(?) required that almost any affront, however trivial, 
should be wiped out in blood by a duel." 
. . . Concord says that "of 54,214 recruits 'finally 
approved for service' in the British army in 1901, 
2,194 were under 17 years of age, 21,470 were from 17 
to 19 years, and a total of 34,268 were under 20 years 
old. Of 60,838 troops in India, 1,578 were under 20 
years, and 23,010 between 20 and 25 years of age." 

. . . Articles of incorporation for the Pan-American 
Railroad Company, to build a gigantic railroad, with a 
trunk line connecting Hudson Bay with British Colum- 
bia and through the United States to Buenos Ayres, 
were filed at Guthrie, Okl., August 24, with the Secre- 
tary of the Territory. The cost of the road is estimated 
at two hundred and fifty millions and its length at ten 
thousand miles. 

. . . The Chinese government has notified our State 
Department, through Minister Conger, that it will open 
to commerce the two ports of Mukden and Tatung. 
This is in line with the official statement given out 
earlier by Secretary Hay, that this government had been 
informed by both the St. Petersburg and Pekin officials 
that both China and Russia had agreed that two ports 
in Manchuria should be opened to the world's commerce. 
The State Department officials expect these ports to be 
opened in October, when Russia evacuates Manchuria. 

. . . Now that the army has secured its general staff 
and is " like other folks," the navy is unwilling to be 
"socially ostracised," and proposes also to have an 
"Stat major." Secretary Moody feels that the way is 
clear for him now, and he proposes to see if Congress 
will not grant his wishes. 

. . . The Czar of Russia has named M. Muravieff, 
the Russian minister of justice, M. Lardy, the Swiss 
minister to Paris, and Professor Matzen of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, as the members of the Hague Court 
who shall act as arbitrators of the question of preferen- 
tial treatment referred to the Court by Venezuela and 
the blockading powers, England, Germany and Italy. 
It will be remembered that there are seven other powers, 
five European and two American, which are also parties 
to this arbitration. Dr. Matzen was the fifth arbitrator 
in the Pious Fund case and president of the Board of 
Arbitrators. 

Since his appointment, Dr. Matzen has declared himself 
unwilling to serve, on the ground that Denmark is an 
interested party. M. Lardy has also declined. 

. . . Communications have been exchanged between 
Ambassador Choate and the British Foreign Office in 
regard to the group of islands off the coast of Borneo 
which is claimed by both the United States and Great 
Britain. It is expected that the result will be the refer- 
ence of the question of their ownership to arbitration, 
probably to the Hague Court, if the islands are worth 
such a reference. 

... A dispatch from Washington, August 18, stated 
that the claim of the Salvador Commercial Co. against 
the government of Salvador had been compromised. 



The government of Salvador was not satisfied with the 
award of the arbitrators on this claim and objected to 
paying the full sum of $523,178. The outcome is a 
compromise. 

. . . Andrew D. White, former ambassador to Ger- 
many, is announced to deliver the William E. Dodge 
course of lectures at the Yale law school next winter. 
Whatever may be the subject of the lectures, he will be 
able greatly to enrich them out of the stores of his 
diplomatic experience. 

... In closing Parliament on the 14th of August, 
King Edward referred to the warm expressions of good- 
will with which he was everywhere received in Ireland, 
to the signs which he noticed of "increasing concord 
among all classes of the people," and predicted a new 
era for the country. 

. . . The first international Wireless Telegraphy Con- 
gress was held at Berlin from August 4 to 14. An 
agreement was reached by a majority of the delegates 
as to the principles which should control international 
communication by wireless telegraphy. It is reported 
that Germany will soon call a more general conference 
in order that the points agreed upon may be embodied 
in treaty form. 

. . . Tumut, a little township of about thirteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, halfway between Sidney and Mel- 
bourne, in the centre of a fertile and highly cultivated 
plain, well supplied with water, has been selected as the 
location of the new federal capital of the eommonwealth 
of Australia. Sidney and Melbourne each lost the cap- 
ital through jealousy and quarreling, as many another 
good thing has been lost for the same reason. 

. . . The " war against war " develops now and then, 
like other movements, some curious and at the same 
time instructive episodes. A tract is said to have been 
recently circulated by sandwich-men in some of the 
English towns, on which was the inscription : " A.D. 1903. 
The pledge for young men : ' I promise to do no murder, 
and so to enter neither the army nor the royal navy. ' " 
The time will come when all good citizens of all coun- 
tries will refuse to commit " murder under the name of 
war." 

. . . About the middle of August there came a report 
from Yokohama that China would ask President Roose- 
velt to settle the Manchuria embroglio. Though the 
report seems to have been without foundation, it was 
none the less most significant, as showing the growing 
power of arbitration and friendly offices in international 
affairs. 

... A dispatch from Berlin on the 20th of August 
stated that Emperor William intended to suggest to the 
Peace Congress at Rouen a design for a peace flag. 
This is great news, indeed! Supposing it not to be a 
joke at the expense of the peaceworkers, one may well 
imagine that the Emperor's "peace flag" will have its 
white border profusely studded with pictures of grena- 
diers, Krupp guns and warships. 

... In an address given on the 26th of August, 
Secretary of the Navy William H. Moody said that, 
outside of the ships already completed, the United 
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States has forty war vessels in process of construction, 
some of the largest of which will cost six millions each. 
The Secretary grows eloquent in his portrayal of these 
"vessels of wrath" as instruments of peace to this 
country and to the world! His history education has 
been sorely neglected. 



ENLISTED. 

BY J. A. EDGERTON. 

With utter faith, I give myself to Thee, 

O, Thou, the symbol of divinity, 

And through Thee to the Spirit of the All, 

For I am Thine. Do what Thou wilt with me. 

My thought, my will, my life, they are not mine; 
I bring them all and lay them on the shrine. 
No shred of personal do I withhold : 
Myself I lose within the Self Divine. 

Thy soldier would I be, and nothing more; 
Enlisted for Thy love, but not for war; 
Unquestioning, to follow Thy commands, 
And asking not the way that lies before. 

Oh, let me touch the universe with Thee, 
And let me strike the universal key 
Of universal love and truth and faith, 
Of universal light and liberty. 

Let not the Old impede me in Thy way, 
But teach me that I humbly may obey 
Thy gospel that is written in the soul : 
The living revelation of to-day. 

I would be free from party, sect and clan, 
To give out love and cheer to every man ; 
To see all things as good and beautiful, 
And all inclosed divinely in Thy plan. 

I seek no heaven alien and afar; 
I find my heaven in the things that are, 
The inward consciousness I hold of Thee, 
That knows no separation and no bar. 

This is Eternity. This earth of ours, 

With birds and rainbows, dawns and stars and flowers; 

This life, if rightly lived and realized, 

Is filled with God, and here are heaven's bowers. 

Despise no thing. Each is with all allied. 
Build up no wall in thought that can divide 
Our life from any kindred life that is, 
Or this from what is called the other side. 

For life is one, and there is nothing base; 
Behind the mask looks out a beauteous face. 
All things are spirit but made manifest, 
All truth in symbol, God in every place. 

Excepting to the sense, there's nothing gone, 
No veil between the dead and living drawn; 
And Thou, O Soul of Love and Way of Life, 
I know Thy leading and would follow on. 

Thy soldier! Tet I fling away the sword; 
Thy soldier! And Thy service my reward. 
O, Thou Impersonal and Living Christ, 
I hail Thee, my Commander and my Lord. 
Denver, Col. 



The Right and the Wrong in Our 
Civil War. 

BY AN OLD SOLDIER. 

Looking back upon four years of continuous soldier 
life, recalling its intermingled lights and shadows, its 
triumphs and disasters, inspiring battle scenes and humili- 
ating corpse-strewn fields, beautiful parades and hideous 
prison pens, glorious deaths and heart-breaking funerals, 
large charities and bitter agonies, redeeming heroisms 
and savage horrors, keen delights and immedicable 
wounds, freed slaves and maddened masters, union, 
peace and law restored with unspeakable losses of treas- 
ure, love and life, — pondering all these, and recurring 
to first principles, one whose immediate ancestors were 
members of the Society of Friends is quite likely to find 
himself reverting more and more to their anti-war tenets, 
and to conclude that in the great conflict both North 
and South were in the wrong. 

ATTITUDE OP NATIONS TOWARD ONE ANOTHER. 

As to the proper attitude in general of one nation 
towards another, Milton's theory would universally be 
recognized as correct : " Ah, sir, a commonwealth ought 
to be but as one huge Christian personage, one mighty 
growth and stature of an honest man, as big and com- 
pact in virtue as in body ! " For the special business 
of a warrior, perhaps we should accept the rule laid 
down by John the Baptist when soldiers asked him, 
" What shall we do ? " and he answered, " Do violence to 
no man." If that reply be not preposterous, it must 
mean, " You may ward off a blow, but you should never 
unnecessarily strike one." For the behavior of one who 
has been wronged, shall we not respect the view of 
Socrates: "We must not retaliate, nor render evil for 
evil." (Plato's "Crito," 49.) For the Anglo-Saxon's 
disdainful bearing toward what he deems inferior races, 
is not Paul's doctrine at onee a corrective and a sharp 
reproof : " God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men " ? And ought we not to find a perpetual solvent 
and transformer of all hateful elements in the spirit of 
him who enjoined, " Love your enemies," and who, on a 
memorable occasion, when, if ever, violent assault might 
seem justifiable, commanded, "Put up again thy sword 
into his place, for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword"? 

Lord Bacon strongly commends war. He says : " No 
body can be healthful without exercise; . . . and cer- 
tainly to a kingdom or estate a just and honorable war is 
the true exercise." On the 12th of last November, Gen. 
S. M. B. Young, soon to be, it seems, the highest officer 
in our army, wrote for publication these words: "To 
carry on war, disguise it as we may, is to be cruel ; it is 
to kill and burn, burn and kill, and again kill and burn." 
To the same effect is Gen. Sherman's oft-quoted remark,* 
" War is hell." Can an exercise that is essentially cruel 
and hellish be healthful? 

Except in the German military machine, in that of the 
French and some others, and among half-civilized peo- 
ples, or in the case of a few ' degenerates ' and persons of 
arrested mental and moral development, the time has 

* Sherman but echoes John Wesley's "War is the business of Hell. 
How shall Christians help the Prince of Hell, who was ' a murderer from 
the beginning,' by telling the world about the ' usefulness and necessity 
of war ' ? " 



